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OPPOSED  TO  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 


1523  DEARBORN  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


EQUALITY 


“ I W-A-N-T  to  be  equal  with  men”  wailed  Mrs.  Cobden-Sanderson,  the 
* English  Suffragette,  in  her  address  before  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club,  during  her  mission  to  this  Country  j not  once  but  many  times. 

But  what  reason  has  Mrs.  Sanderson,  or  any  other  woman,  to 
believe  that  the  right  to  vote  would  make  her,  in  any  true  sense,  more 
nearly  the  equal  of  man  than  she  is  at  present?  Speaking  for  the  sex 
as  a whole,  would  it  change  for  the  better,  her  physical  constitution, 
her  mental  processes,  her  spiritual  capacities,  or  even  the  weight  and 
worth  of  her  influence  in  the  mental  or  moral  world?  Would  she  be 
better  fitted  for  the  rough  work  of  civilization;  would  her  collective  judg- 
ment of  men  and  things  be  materially  improved  by  the  possession  of 
the  ballot?  Would  it  make,  or  has  it  made  any  essential  difference 
even  in  her  power  over  legislation? 

In  the  states  where  woman  suffrage  prevails,  how  many  important 
offices  have  ever  been  held  by  women?  In  Colorado,  during  the  first 
years  after  the  ballot  was  obtained,  a few  women  were  elected  to  the 
legislature,  but  Louise  Lee  Hardin,  then  editor  of  the  Business  Woman’s 
Magazine  at  Denver,  said  editorially,  that  every  year  after  women  were 
allowed  to  vote,  fewer  places  were  allotted  to  them  on  party  tickets, 
till  at  last  there  was  not  a woman  in  either  house  of  the  legislature.  A 
well-known  woman  of  Utah  adds  to  this  testimony  that  “the  nomination 
of  a woman  to  an  elective  office  is  now  considered  by  all  parties  as  an 
element  of  weakness.  It  is  no  longer  considered  essential  to  recognize 
or  cater  to  the  woman  vote  at  any  convention  by  any  political  party.” 
“Women,”  says  Mrs.  Hardin,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  she  was 
a thorough  suffragist,  and  had  voted  more  than  once  in  the  earnest 
faith  that  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  women  would  be  an  elevating 
influence,  “have  only  followed  where  men  led.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  caused  the  passage  of  some  petty  measures,  but  it  was  only  as  a 
little  sop  to  keep  them  in  line  for  something  which  men  had  promised 
a great  corporation  that  they  would  put  through.”  It  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft,  both  of  them  inclined  to  woman 
suffrage  in  their  earlier  years,  have  been  strongly  impressed  by  similar 
views  gained  upon  the  spot. 

Whatever  good  has  been  accomplished  by  women  in  any  suffrage 
State,  has  been  gained  by  influence  quite  as  much  as  by  votes,  and  the 
sura  of  it  has  not  been  greater  than  that  which  has  been  achieved  in 
other  States  by  the  old-fashioned  way.  In  no  State  has  the  ballot 
brought  to  woman  an  equal  power  or  influence  to  that  exercised  by  men. 
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Is  such  false  and  specious  equality  as  that,  an  equality  founded  upon 
the  mere  dictum  of  law-makers  without  regard  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  power  or  character  a real  improvement  upon  the  present 

status  of  women. 

Every  rational  human  being  is  a social  integer  of  a certain  power  and 
value.  It  may  be  roughly  said  to  be  like  an  industrial  factor  of  so 
many  horse -power,  20,  40,  60,  or  perhaps  no  more  than  10,  or  even 
a minus  quantity,  but  like  a steam-engine  it  may  be  put  to  various 
uses.  A stone-crusher  or  a steam  spinning -jenny  may  be  of  equal 
numerical  power,  yet  they  would  be  of  far  different  qualities  as  in- 
dustrial agents.  One  would  be  desrructive,  the  other  constructive. 
Or  you  might  compare  the  electrical  power  which  would  shatter  a 
mighty  oak,  with  that  which  illuminates  a vast  auditorium.  There 
might  be  a mechanical  equality  in  the  voltage  employed  in  the  two 
phenomena,  but  a very  great  disparity  in  the  kind  of  benefit  ob- 
tained. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  true  meaning  of  equality  is  not 
simple  but  complex;  and  \ve  may  safely  argue  that  the  voltage  of 
power  may  be  equal  in  men  and  women,  while  it  is  employed  for  very 
different  purposes.  Observation  and  reflection  tend  to  show  that  the 
power  of  men  in  the  intellectual  and  political  world,  is  not  greater  than 
the  power  of  woman  in  the  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  life;  but  it 
may  be  very  seriously  questioned  whether  an  interchange  of  the  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  the  two  sexes  would  result  in  good  to  either,  or 

to  civilization  at  large. 

For  light  upon  the  important  subject  of  equality  between  men  and 
women,  let  us  look  to  nature  as  interpreted  by  the  master  minds  of 
modem  science. 

In  primordial  protoplasm  we  find  the  nearest  approach  to  equality 
which  living  matter  affords,  but  the  moment  that  the  spirit  of  progress 
moves  upon  the  face  of  matter  what  a stirring  is  there  among  the 
primal  cells.  New  forms,  new  functions  of  less  or  greater  value  begin 
to  appear.  The  creeping  things,  the  flying  things,  those  that  swim  in 
the  water,  those  that  burrow  in  the  earth  or  roam  upon  it,  begin  to 
separate  themselves  from  each  other,  and  there  is  no  longer  even  an 
apparent  equality  among  them.  There  is  no  dictum  of  biological 
science  more  universal  nor  more  authoritative  than  that  “Specialization 
of  function  is  the  first  law  of  progress.”  Nature  is  extravagant  to  an 
almost  incredible  degree  in  the  production  of  new  forms,  new'  species, 
new  definitions.  The  thing  she  seems  most  to  abhor  is  uniformity, 
sameness,  equality.  The  fundamental  idea  of  progress  seems  to  ex- 
press itself  in  change,  unlikeness,  variety  of  form  and  value.  ^ 

But  amid  all  these  myriad  variations  from  original  conditions  which 
seem  at  first  view  intended  to  be  stable,  one  idea  remains  constant  as 
the  guiding,  propelling  force  of  evolution,  and  that  is  the  principle  of 
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sex,  the  phenomena  of  parentage.  It  is  the  concensus  of  biologists 
of  all  schools  that  from  sexual  parentage  all  new  variations  from  any 
established  stock  arise  i that  in  the  domain  of  fatherhood  and  mother- 
hood whether  of  plants  or  animals,  all  upward  steps  in  the  path  of 
progress  are  taken. 

For  proof  of  this  statement,  see  not  only  the  leading  writers  on 
biology,  but  such  practical  experimenters  as  Burbank  and  the  profess- 
sors  in  our  agricultural  schools.  The  better  defined  in  any  species  are 
the  differences  of  sexj  the  higher  its  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  the 
greater  its  chance  for  still  further  progress.  The  inequalities  which 
spring  from  sex  are  the  dynamic  force  of  evolution.  It  is  these 
inequalities  which  both  socialist  and  suffragist  are  seeking  to  destrov. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  quiet  but  far  reaching  in  their  action.  Any 
fool  may  flaunt  them  in  their  faces  with  his  foolish  talk  unrebuked,  but 
when  he  invades  their  practical  domain,  attempts  to  carry  his  wild 
theories  into  action,  he  is  likely  to  find  himself  in  a stern  grip  which 
awakens  a lively  fear  that  they  ante-date  and  may  outlive  him. 

As  for  instance,  Mr.  Jack  London  in  his  War  of  the  Classes,  in  the 
chapter  entitled  “A  New  Law  of  Development,”  thus  prophesies  con- 
cerning the  era  of  the  common  man; 

“When  the  common  man’s  day  shall  have  arrived,  the  new  social 
institutions  of  that  day  will  prevent  the  weeding  out  of  weakness  and 
inefficiency.  All,  the  weak  and  the  strong  will  have  an  equal  chance 
for  procreation,  and  the  progeny  of  all,  of  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong,  will  have  an  equal  chance  for  survival.  This  being  so,  if  no 
neiv  effective  law  of  deiidopment  be  put  into  operation — then  progress 
must  cease.  And  not  only  progress  (sid)'  for  deterioration  would  at 
once  set  in.  It  is  a pregnant  problem.  What  will  be  the  nature  of 
this  new  and  most  necessary  law  of  development?  Can  the  common 
man  pause  long  enough  from  his  undermining  labors  to  answer?  Since 
he  is  bent  upon  reconstructing  society,  can  he  so  reconstruct  that  a 
premium  in  some  unguessed  way  will  still  be  laid  upon  the  strong  and 
efficient,  so  that  the  human  race  will  continue  to  develop?  Can  the 
common  man,  or  the  uncommon  men  who  are  allied  with  him,  devise 
such  a law,  and  when  devised  put  it  into  execution?” 

A socialist  of  larger  caliber  than  Mr.  Jack  London  could  hardly  have 
stated  the  case  more  clearly,  but  being  a protagonist,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  taken  counsel  of  his  better  judgment  and  not  have  stated 
it  at  all. 


Chicago,  June,  1910. 
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